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QUESTION NUMBER I 


In view of the major problems farmers will face during the next few.years, what 
farm management extension programs should have, priority? 


(Summary of remarks made by a panel composed of L.A. Bradford, University 
of Kentucky; L, C. Cunningham, Cornell University; J.C. Y“oneth, Michigan 
State College; and Roy E. Proctor, Yniversity of pepoe sa 
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Farm ifanarement Problems and Projects Deserving PR Le mi in the State of Kentucky 


‘ May I state what I consider to be four fundamental bases for extension work in 
farm management: 


‘ First, the method must fit the supject matter. For example, we found group 
meetings of farmers in unlimited numbers excellently suited for taking the . 
management practices in tobacco production to growers. The same method would be 
unsuited for farm account book work. 


The second fundamental applies to the attitude of the extension worker. It must 
be optimistic. Workers in the field of the soscalled "dismal science," some- 
times have difficulty in maintaining an optimistic viewpoint and basic honesty 
at the same time. Truth about farm incomes and farm returns, especially when 
gleaned from averages, is not always pleasant. Forecastine disaster because of 
expected price declines is not popular. However, there is a good side to all 
situations, particularly short run, and the good extension specialist searches 
for it end gives it emphasis. 


the erica fundamental is that the methods need to have a psychological apveal 


. through food timins, special interest, seasonality, or other decision-making 
situations, that” es 9 farm managers nced help most when making decisions--not 
before, not after. Too much of all phases of educational work ‘in’ farm menage- 

é ment has been on long run or organizational functions. The traditional famous 


"five factors affecting earnings" have little or no psychological appeal. 
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* Summarized by Luke M, Schruben; Senior Extension Economist, Washington 25,D.C. 
** Professor Bradford reported that he was not now doing extension work, but 
that he was very much interested in the problems of farm management extension. 
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The fourth fundamental is to approsch through a unit of interest, or a farm 
management practice. farmers' interest in farm management in the abstract 

has been somewhat disappointing except when the subject has been presented 

to selected groups through ee farm management schools or at least through 


a series of meetings e 
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Farm “anagement Problems and Projects Deserving Priority in the State of New York 


tI am a representative of, but not representing, my neighboring States of the 


iL 


Northeast. 


Major economic problems as they appear to farmers on commercial farms in New 


xorks 


1. An unstable price level, 
Keeping business adjusted to these changing relationships 
of priccs and costs. 


2» Inter- and intraregional competition in pena wives example, 
in poultry, what are advantages and disadvantages and what 
chenges are occurring. information on choice a combination 
of enterprises. 


The main extension programs being carried in New tork in an effort to helo 


farmers solve these problems are; 


le ‘*ndividual farm. organization analysis, especially for young farmers, 
through (a) farm business accounts snd (b) farm business charts. 


these are usec to determine wise use of labor, proper combination 
of enterprise, financial planning, end the like. for this wo have 
the backing of odequate and up-to-date rescarch. We expect to give 
county agents better training. We are on a 3-year basis in any 
county. 


2. conomic outlook work made available through pis) annual bulletin, 
\ fe Z , ; 
(b) periodic commodity reviows, and (¢) county agent outlook schools. 


we lack adequate price research to do the type of work we would like 
to do in outlook. ; 


Se Correlation of extension program at State and county levels of various 
subject-matter departments for farmers. Example; in New York we have 
attacked this problem by setting up college commodity committees and 
county commodity committees. State and county commodity extension 


programs are bein: developed by these committees. Our fall milk produc= 


. tion program is one Png of the commodity committee effort. A film 
"The Challenge to New York Dairymen" which some of you may have seen 
is used in connection with that program. 
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. Farm Management Problems and Projects Deserving P: Priority in the ‘Sta ate of ii chigan 
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s "A large share of the time of farm mana gene one people has gone into farm organiza- 


tion and operation, and some wonder if these are the most critical problems 

that face farmers today." .This,is «2 statement quoted from a recent farm manage- 
ment report. I say they are, because the farm management man that ¢an really 
sit dowm with a farmer and help him with his problems is 6 fing. There is 
nothins simple or easy about this. In fact, nothing is more difficyit. 


Gettine back to the projects being emphasized in Michigan: 


(2) Our program is being built around the management we operati on 
~ problems of the! individual. fa rm » 
(2) Helping those trying to get established in farming; that is, 
veterans, other young farmers, and some city folks--the farmers of 
tomorrows 


(3) Providing farmers with current cconomic snd outlook informetion. 


eae Providing information and facts on new technology, especially 
; the: economic possibilities and limitations, . 


(5) Providing information and facts on area trends and shifts. 
’ (6) Providing help on tenure préblems, such as: 


(a) Transfer of farms from one generation to the next. 
(b) Father-son agreements. 
af ) -Lease, a arrangements--creating better understanding between 
tenants and landlord. 
-(da) Efforts to improve the lot. of the tenant and also to improve 
lsndlord-housing, bookkeeping, farm conserva tion, and-so on. 


(7) Providing hel» in program planning md program building within the 
, Extension Service and-in cooperation with other agencies on problems 
' of mutual interest. 


(8). Providing help in income tax problems. 


(9) Farm insurance problems. 
- We would like to know more about: 


(1) How should the time of our farm management people be used? 
2% Division of project responsibility. 4rea or geographical divi- 
sion ond responsibility... .“hat changes should be made? 
(2) What proportion. of the time of our county extension staffs is 
“being devoted to" fdrm | ‘manageme ent work? Should this be chingod 
ond how? at 


ao 


. ' 
(3) What methods should be used to accomplish the most with different | 
phases of farm management work?. Can we better.reach larger numbers ~ a 
of people and especially lower’ income snd youth groups by one or be 
more of the following activities, or are there others that will 
accomplish more? es ; +e - 


(a) Farm and home planning--this includes trying to work with 
the home economics extension workers.’ - 

b) Farm records. 

c) Training county agents and other leaders. 

) Working with research people md other departments. 

) Working with other agencies, such as SCS. 

) Visual aids. 


Farm Management Problems and Projects Deserving Priority in the State of Georgia 
hae TER lke REOGHOEN (G4 ft iy moet oi) Gea 
Farmers appear reluctant to assume a price relationship for the-future that 
Would dictate shifting from a cotton to a livestock type of farm. “It is well 
to rememcer that rew crops, particularly cotton; are wéll suited to this area. 
Livestock are important in the farm organization, but cotton is still the 
principal source of income. “ne place of livestock must be determined largely 
by the available capital, the size of the farm, the suitability of the land 
for pasture and feed crops, the capability of the operator to manege another 
enterprise and the availability of markets for livestock or livestock products. 


With this brief preliminary statement, the projects and problems deserving 
priority in Georgia appear tobe: 


(1) Adjustments in types ond systems of farming due to impact of rar 
(2) changed consumers' demand, (b) changed labor volume and 
quality, (c) technological development’ of farm equipment, (d) 
shifts in cost-price relationships which embody these and other | 
ecaromic stimuli, sand maybe (e) business principles associated 
with ease of securing wise credit, 


(2) Feed production to keep pace with livestock increases outside the 
Flatwoods ond Coastal Plains area. “his includes hay production, 


harvest, economic grain production or imports, and development. of 
lower-cost pastures. 
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2) Man-mule cotton production at world prices versus mechanical produc- 
tion on level-land areas; or more cost-price relationships. 


(4) Case history of adjustment problems and results. 


QUESTION NUMBER II 


How can extension farn management programs be kept consistent with public policy 

needs and decisions? 
(Summary of remarks made by panel comoosed of G.W. Westcott, University of 
Moxsachusetts and J, Carroll Bottum, Purdue University.) | 
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It is evident to many that we are not living in a stable, settled time, but in 
a time of upheaval, distress, and crieis. This was true during the interim of 
the two world wars. And there is certainly nothing in our world of the late» 
1940's to suggest that wc have yet arrived at the threshold of political 
economic stability. How Well do we understand these times? What enlightenment 
can we gain from perspcctive? 


We are all conscious of the acceleration in the rate of technical development 
“which in turn accelerates the rate of social change. Hor example, the last 30... . 
peers beve brought sbout more technical change than was witnessed during the 

first 500 years of “mericen history, which in turn created more change than 

the EES ‘3,000 years of Western history. Man's control of the forces of 
nature has progressed farvmore rapidly than his capacity to use them in the common 
interest. It is no wonder that we are confronted with a world made one tech- 
nologically before it is made one in spirit through social and economic coopera= 
tion. 


But what has all this to do with the adjustment of extension economic programs? 
As long as the farm management objective ré« sariate race piaculai namely, to optimize 
the farm income over the long run (and the "long run" necessarily brings in the 
conservation concept), then the principles of production organization remain 
unchanged snd there can be no need for adjustment in the teaching of our subject 
mattere 


But the farmer applies thes: principles to the data representing his external 

| y environment, some of vhich is "given" as of the: present and much of which has 

to be estimated as future expectations based on his knowledge of past.and 
present behavior. There’ is always a conflict between the individual firn, 
which, in the short run, tends to remain relatively static and inflexible, and 
the'shifting economic environment of the outside world. “long with innovating 
new techniques making for more outputs per inputs, it may be said that manage- 
ment's other fiction is to adjust the conflicts between its present organization 
and its external environment. This is a continuous process, for this environ- 
ment is ever changing. 


General economic extension wrk deals largely with phenomena that originate 

outside the farmer's line fences. Some of it is complex. Much of it is con- 

troversial. But this does not excuse the farmer from making decisions based 

on economic’ facts and inferences--decisions applicd to the internal management 

of his own business, .and decisions applied to the social problems of the com- 
, munity, the State, the “ation, or the world. 


Since group action becomes more and more prominent with technological develop- 
ments, increasing productivity, snd higher living standards, then the farmer's 
role in formulatins group decisions becomes rel> tively more important. The 

formulation of sound coordinated rural policies rests squarely on the foundation 
of eduoation."1/ This we ‘commonly term policy makinge 
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/ George . Westcott, Postwar Extension Problems in General Agricultural 
Economics, Journal of Farm Economics, vol, XXVIII, Noe l, February 19465 ppe 199- 
2126 
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This. type: of. paul du (which - phe bobatt bermed. in. ‘the field. of résearch.as » 
"programmatic" Y ) does call for somo shift “in: ‘oomnonly peoépted. extension 
teaching techniques, including greater use of the discussion ‘group method and 
audiovisual aids. ore viewpomts must be pric sence objectively. tn this field 
especially the end cducational result must be to provide rural people with the 
facilities that. will eneble them to learn to think through. Social and economic | 


problem is on their own: 3 /- 
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We cannot overemphasize the importonce of additional work in this field. 4nd 
when we urge that more attention be given here it does not mean that 

less work should be done in farm management ond marketing. It does mean 
broader programs for all extension economists, whether they’ be generalists 
or specialists in farm management or marketing. ies ae een ass oe 

it ney be true that an enlightened agricultural public ‘and its Toadarante cannot 
alone "save the Hatt on,” or the world. But that does not excuse farmers. from 
assuming their share of responsibility in developing progressive: social and 


conowhic policics for themselves, the Nation, and internationolism. For exe mple, 


they must learn to appreciate the consequences of inflation, price Supports, 
ond res strictive putecres ee the cause of international cooperation. 


: ith oll groups--agriculture, labor, and industry--working together 
that we can par to achieve economic and social statesmansh Lip which will aga 
ion ‘of a stable productive cconomy which is absolutely esscnti 
if we are to miintain our position in developing a workable world peace, Ba 
he greatest stake of alle 
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Extension. Farm Feonomists! Respctnsibilities in Connection With Problems in the 
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Field of Public Policy--4. Carroll Bottum ecg ffs 


The responsibilities of extension economists in the ficld of public policy oan 


probably bost be considered in relation to problems that are of such a nature’, 
that the y cannot be solved by hd farmer's and his family's individual action. 
In other words, they are problems that go beyond his.immediate control. Today 


these problems. arc, in many ¢ases, ne important to the welfare of the farmer 
and his family tian are many of the techn ologies which he can vie SRR eines 
his business without considering the actions “of. ther people. | 

We, as extension workers, must help farmers incorporate programs and oie 
into their thinking and action in such a-way that they will result in the “» 
greatest adventage’ to then. © *he same thing is now being déne with.n ew technolo- 
gies as they come alongs apvehaeh Rea ae sphinte tot cai 
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Farm people not only have the responsibility or applying Groblems: and policies 
_ to their own business, but also the responsibility as citizens of formuls sting 
public policy decisions. -To be able to do this, farm people must be informed 


about the various ‘types of programs being considered a and: their implications. hy 
they are to ma. ke Rohs gent decisions and exhibit ‘sound’ leadership in the 
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?2- Gnagria M, Hardin, “Progra: mmatic- Research-and Aerie tuna d Policy, Journal of» 
Farm Economics, .vols xKIK; No gid oMey 19475 ype B504B88S yo. 4s ~ 
[ Sce ope cite footnote. 1 for more adequate ‘treatment of this SEOEOY a 
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drafting of policy programs. After policies have been formlsed, farmers then 
need to incorporate those programs to their own advantage. Economics extension 
workers must, in carrying out their po ee ues in this field, affect people, 
this implies that their work must go a great deal deeper then the adoption of 
recommended practices. “t must go deep enough to provide farm people with basic 
facts underlying the needs for certain programs and provide them with such 
information as will enable them to make intelligent decisions. 


In summary it is my conviction that the need for additional work in the field 
of public policy is much sreater today thmit was a few years back when our 
society was less complex. +t is not our responsibility to provide the answers 
to all the problems, or as far as that is concerned, to provide answers to any 
of the problems, but rether it is our responsibility to vrovide information 

of an unbiased nature so that farm people can arrive at a correct answer. 


Summary of the Discussion Following the Two Panel Presentations 
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(Owing to the lateness of the hour this discussion dealt primarily with the 
program for another year, rather than being a full discussion of the comments 
made by each of the speakers.) 


Those in attendance were in unanimous sgreement thet we should request that the 
1948 annual meeting program of he American ¥arm Economics Association include 
& SCSSion on extension economics. Pertinent comments regarding the session 

are summarized as follows: 


¥] 


(1) that the meeting next year present the problems of extension 

conomics very bricfly, devoting the main emphasis to what is 
ng done about them, what techniques are being used, and what 
grams are successful, 


(2) That the program be much more pointed as to methods and procedures. 


oi : ate ‘ ; 
(3) “hat the more effective techniques be explored and outlined in core 
siderable detail. 


(4) ‘that we devote. our time and attention to how to do the jobs related 
to certain problems rather than discuss the problems. 


(5) That we limit the program to one or two major problems and then 
assign a panel to be responsible for discussing the techniques 
for carrying on educational work related to those problems. 
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